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which is to destroy them, to chain him for ever
to Matt, whom he loves, and to Zenia whom
he loathes. Compared with this triptych of
suffering, etched dispassionately by Mrs.
Wharton, the work of Dorothy Canfield
Fisher (The Bent Twig, 1915; The Brimming
Cup, 1921) is diffuse, that of Edna Ferber
merely pictorial, and that of Ellen Glasgow
more limited in technique.
In all these writers linger the modifying
tendencies of romanticism, humanitarianism,
genteelism, and the love of old criteria of art.
The force of twentieth-century realism tri-
umphs in Sherwood Anderson's weevil-like
descent into the subconscious mind, in Sin-
clair Lewis* serio-comic valentines caricatur-
ing the stupidities of American life, and in
Theodore Dreiser's relish for the ugly. Indeed,
though the murky cloud of Dreiser hovered
over the 'nineties, it still darkens the land-
scape. A literary ogre, with a surprising com-
passion for the lowly, he conquers not merely
by the virility of his intellect, but by his sin-
cerity. "Writing slowly, awkwardly, he studies
(An American Tragedy, 1925; Dawn, 1931)
relentlessly man as an animal. Follower of
Zola, egotist, sex-obsessed, he wonders, not
in the divine sense of the word, but hope-
lessly, concerning blundering America with
its poor whites and electric chairs, concerning
the iron universe in which humanity is a
speck of dust. Man is not, as the poet sings,
made weak by time and fate; but by them